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what their leader was, and called forth warm and
enthusiastic affection. It was not in vain that,
whatever might be thought of the wisdom or the
reasonings of No. 90, he had shown the height of his
character and the purity and greatness of his religious
purpose; and that being what he was, in the eyes of
all Oxford, he had been treated with contumely, and
had borne it with patience and loyal submission.
There were keen observers, to whom that patience
told of future dangers; they would have liked him to
show more fight. But he gave no signs of defeat,
nor, outwardly, of disquiet; he forbore to retaliate at
Oxford: and the sermons at St. Mary's continued,
penetrating and searching as ever, perhaps with
something more pathetic and anxious in their under-
tone than before.

But if he forbore at Oxford, he did not let things
pass outside. Sir Robert Peel, in opening a reading-
room at Tarn worth, had spoken loosely, in the con-
ventional and pompous way then fashionable, of the
all-sufficing and exclusive blessings of knowledge.
While Mr. Newman was correcting the proofs of No.
90, he was also writing to the Times the famous
letters of Catholicus \ a warning to eminent public
men of the danger of declaiming on popular common-
places without due examination of their worth. But
all seemed quiet. " In the summer of 1841," we read
in the Apologia, " I found myself at Littlemore with-
out any harass or anxiety on my mind, I had deter-
mined to put aside all controversy, and set myself